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THE ZUNI LA'MANA 
By ELSIE CLEWS PARSONS 

OF these "men-women" there are today in Zuni three or, one 
might almost say, three and a half — there is a ^oy about 
six years old qualifying, so to speak, for the status. An 
elderly Zuiii with whom I talked, a man over seventy, had known 
during his lifetime of nine la'mana. Mrs. Stevenson mentions five.* 
The three adults now living are about the same age, in the late 
thirties and early forties. Their names are Kasineli, Tsalatitse, 
and U'k." Kasineli I watched repeatedly in the audience of a 
five-day rain dance; Tsalatitse was pointed out to me in the street; 
U/k I failed to see or rather recognize during my first visit to Zuni 
in August, he was taking part in the ko'kokshi when I began to look 
for him, in the last two of the five days' dance, and then I had to leave 
Zuiii. On my second visit in December, U'k was dancing again, 
but this time I saw him without a mask. The child, Laspeke (for 
Las Vegas), I had several opportunities to watch. Far from 
adequate, my observations may be nevertheless worth recording, 
so very little has been recorded at all about the Indian berdache. 
I hope to continue the study. 

To begin with the little boy, he is still dressed as a male, wear- 
ing trousers and a shirt; but his shirt is of a considerably 
longer cut than that of the other little boys, nor is it tucked into 
the trousers as they sometimes tuck in theirs. Around his neck 
is a bead necklace, a mixture of commercial and of stone beads, an 
ornament not altogether commonplace for either little boys or girls. 
His hair-cut is the usual all round short cut for boys — girls of his 
age would be growing a lock at the back of the neck. His features 
are unusually fine and delicate, unusual even in a Zuiii girl, and 

'"The Zufii Indians," Twenty-first Annual Report Bureau American Ethnology, 
p. 37. Three of them became la'mana after 1890. 

' U'k "sounds like a man's name," I was told; ditse is the ending of a girl's name. 
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his facial expression unusually gentle, mild of expression as is the 
Zuiii of either sex. Whenever I saw him playing about he was with a 
girl, although boys of his age begin to gang together. " He talks like 
a girl," I was told. And by that I learned was meant that he used 
the "expressions" of a girl,^ their exclamations and turns of speech.^ 
A few of these differentiations in the speech of the sexes I collected : 

Oh, dear! 
Girl: Hia an'nal or An'nal 
Boy: Cha an'nal 

Oh, lovely or bully! 
Girl: Ho Uul 
Boy: Cha elul_ 

Outch! 
Girl: Hia atul 
Boy: Cha kochi'I 

Stop! 
Girl: desmal 
Boy: Lesmal 

I don't want to! I'm shy! 
Girl: Hia atil 
Boy: Cha atil 

Oh, I'm so tired! 
Girl: Hish atu ho utechika. 
Boy: Hish kochi' ho utechika. 

It's awfully cold! 
Girl: Hish itsu' tetse. 
Boy: Cha itsu' hish tetse. 

Oh, it's very good! 
Girl: Hish alt hekwa alitecha. 
Boy: Hish ali alitecha. 

Kasineli has the facial expression and the stature of a man. 
He has the longer stride of a man, but it is slow and ponderous 
like the Zuiii woman's. During the rain dances he always stood 
on the roof top behind the old woman who is the head of his house- 

• The Hopi woman's word of thanks is eskwali, the man's kwa kwi. (Hough, W., 
The Hopi Indians, p. 115. Cedar Rapids, ipis-) 

' Lowie notes that Assiniboine berdaches "employed the affirmative and impera- 
tive particles peculiar to women's speech." {Anthropological Papers, American 
Museum of Natural History, iv, i, p. 42. New York, 1910.) See too Fletcher, A. C. 
and La Flesche, F., "The Omaha Tribe," p. 132, Twenty-seventh Annual Report 
Bureau of American Ethnology (1905-6). 
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hold. He did not wear the American calico petticoat so many of 
the Zuiii women wear but his dress was in every particular as far 
as I could see like a woman's, and he wore his black blanket in 
woman fashion, up around the back of the head, irrespective of the 
temperature, and falling to the knees.^ Next him on the roof top 
were standing or sitting three or four kinswomen. One of them 
was an informant of mine. To the ia'mana in her family she 
would never refer, although we talked of the subject in general 
from time to time and we worked together on her family genealogy. 
Nor would she take me to the house where he lived, the house of 
her father's sister where her own little son was living and where 
she had grown up. Her people had tried very hard to dissuade 
the lad from becoming a Ia'mana, I was told,^ and I got the impres- 
sion that in general a family would be somewhat ashamed of having 
a Ia'mana among its members. In regard to the custom itself 
there seemed to be no reticence in general and no sense of shame. 

Kasineli is a first-class plasterer. So is Tsalatitse — he had been 
called in to plaster the chimney-place of the room I lived in, by the 
way. Kasineli is especially good too at pottery. Among the other 
six Ia'mana my old man informant had known during his lifetime two 
were noted as skilful weavers of blankets, and two as skilful potters.' 

It is the Ia'mana, Mrs. Stevenson states, whose special function 
it is to fetch from To'wa Yaleng the clay used in making pottery. 
This is certainly not so today; anyone may fetch the clay. My 
elderly informant declared it was never the function of the Ia'mana. 
At two periods during his memory, however, have the Priests of 
the Bow endeavored to give a sacred character to the pottery- 
making, confining it to the first four days of the summer solstice 

• A Zufii man wears his blanket in summer only when it is chilly and well up 
over his head and above his knees. In winter it falls lower, leaving his head bare. 
Indoors as well as out it stays in place around his neck and across his face up to bis 
nose or even eyes. It is a mode of wearing his blanket as irrespective of temperature 
and as conventional as that of a woman. 

2 Mrs. Stevenson who seems to have known his family pretty well states that his 
mother and grandmother were quite complaisant, but that the grandfather, the elder 
brother Bow priest, tried to shame the boy out of his intent. {The Zufii Indians, p. 38.) 

' One of them was undoubtedly We'wha, a notable character. (See Stevenson, 
The Zuni Indians, pp. 37, 310-13, 374.) 
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ceremonial, prescribing the firing for the fourth night. Mrs. 
Stevenson describes this custom without mentioning, however, 
that it is an innovation.^ It is possible, it occurs to me, that limiting 
the fetching of the clay to the la'mana may have been prescribed 
also by these inventive Bow priests. It is possible, but very 
doubtful I must say until I hear of other religious or quasi-religious 
functions attaching distinctively to the la'mana. I heard of none. 
There are myths, however, in regard to "men-women." In 
a myth reported by Mrs. Stevenson^ it is the chaakwena, a god cap- 
tured by the kia'nakwe, who puts on the kor'koshi (ko'kokshi), a 
woman's dress to break his spirit — he is rebelling against taking 
part in a dance to celebrate his capture. This was the first appear- 
ance of a male, say the Zuiii, in women's dress. The kor'koshi 
mask in the kia'nakwe dramatization is in woman's dress and is 
called the ko'thlama {ko'iama).^ Gushing gives a different account 
of the first appearance of the "man-woman." The first born of 
the incestuous couple, Siweluhsina and Siweluhsita, the couple 
who figure so prominently in Zuiii mythology, was "a woman in 
fullness of contour, but a man in stature and brawn"— a fairly 
accurate description of the hermaphrodite. And the Zuni explana- 
tion is that 

from the mingling of too much seed in one kind, comes the two-fold kind, 'hldkmon, 
being man and woman combined— even as from a kernel of corn with two hearts, 
ripens an ear that is neither one kind nor the other, but both! 

According to Gushing then this "man-woman of the Ki'lcS."* is the 
elder sister of the ko'yemshi, those sacred antic personages of Zuiii 
ceremonial, sexually abnormal too, we recall, because "seedless." 
I was unable to verify these myths. It was positively denied 
that the ko'lamana was the offspring of aw&n isita (their mother) 
as Sewiluhsita is called. He came up with the others (Siweluhsita 
and Sewiluhsina came up in advance) and he was among those who 
were lost crossing the river and with them went to koluwala to 

' lb., p. ISO. 
« lb., p. 37. 

* "Zufil Creation Myths," Thirteenth Annual Report Bureau American Ethnology, 
pp. 40I--4I3- 
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Stay there as a ko'ko (god). "He was the first la'mana, so there 
would be others." He figures in the kia'nakwe dance because 
together with other ko'ko he was taken prisoner by the kia'nakwe. 

These myths are, I take it, a posteriori explanations of the 
la'mana. They may give a sanction to the transformation custom ; 
they do not originate it. But this matter of possible relationship 
between the la'mana and supernatural function or office needs 
further study .^ Meanwhile we should note that the part of the 
ko'lamana appears to be usually taken by a la'mana. We'wha took 
it. Kasineli has taken it. In recent years,^ however, it has been 
played by one who is not a la'mana, not a "man-woman," but 
rather a "woman-man" so to speak. Nancy is called in fact, in a 
teasing sort of way, "the girl-boy," katsdtsB {ka'tsiki, girl, dtsS, 
male). Of the katsdis^ I saw quite a little, for she worked by the 
day in our household. She was an unusually competent worker, 
"a girl I can always depend on," said her employer. She had 
a rather lean, spare, build and her gait was comparatively 
quick and alert. It occurred to me once that she might be a 
la'mana. "If she is," said her employer, "she is not so openly 
like the others. Besides she's been too much married for one." 
She was, I concluded, a "strong-minded woman," a Zuiii "new 
woman," a large part of her male, as Weininger would say. 

It is because they like woman's work, is the reason that has 

1 Suggestive in this connection is Jochelson's theory of the "transformed men" of 
the.Chukchee and Koryak. "I think abnormal sexual relations [of five irka' la'ul 
among the 3,000 Kolyma Chukchee, two were "married to other men"] have developed 
under the influencelof the ideas concerning shamanistic power, which the 'meta- 
morphosed' men obtain from the spirits at whose bidding and with whose help the 
change of sex is accomplished. These beliefs have found fertile soil in individuals of 
abnormal physical and psychical development." (" The Koryak," pp. 754-5. Memoirs 
American Museum Natural History, vol. VI, pt. ri. Leiden and New York, 1908.) 
See too Parsons, E. C. (Main, John), Religious Chastity, pp. 310-1. New York, 1913. 

The Franciscan Fathers refer quite incidentally to the Navajo na'dle (he changes) 
men skilled in the arts and industries of both men and women. (An Ethnologic 
Dictionary of the Navaho Language, p. 292. St. Michaels, Arizona, i9iS-) Of any 
supernatural function or trait attaching to these " hermaphrodites " there is no mention. 

* The kia'nakwe ceremonial is quadrennial. It was last performed in November, 
1915. On November 17 the kia'nakwe prepared their plumes, on November 18 they 
came in from the south and danced in front of their kiwitsine, the chu'pawa, where 
they spent the night. November 19 they danced until the following stmrise. 
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always been given me both in Zuni and among the Rio Grande 
pueblos for the existence of the "man-woman." At Zufii I was 
also told, one of my informants being the woman interpreter I have 
already referred to, that if the household were short on women 
workers a boy would be more readily allowed to became a la'mana. 
It is always insisted upon that there is never any compulsion 
upon him to become one. 

Of the nine la'mana known to my aged interpreter, two had 
married men, i. e., lived with men as their wives. One of these 
la'mana had been known to my younger Zuni acquaintances. He 
was described as effeminate looking — "pretty," like a woman. 
The families of both parties were said to have objected to the 
"marriage." The "marriage" was discussed with me as an 
economic arrangement, and with not the slightest hint of physical 
acts of perversion on the part of either "husband" or "wife." 
It seemed to me at the time that the utter obliviousness to that 
point of view was due to ignorance or innocence, not to reticence.* 
On questions of sexual intercourse the Zuni, I would say, is natural- 
istic, not reticent. Nevertheless it is not at all unlikely that this 
oblivious manner was assumed to check further discussions — for 
reasons I do not know. 

Although the la'mana U'k was, I gathered on my first visit, 
somewhat effeminate looking, he was not married. (Here I should 
say that Tsalatitse is not effeminate looking. Like Kasineli he is 
tall and walks with a long, heavy stride.) U'k was teased, I was 
told, by the children, and he would answer them back like a child. 
He walks too more like a child than either an adult man or an 
adult woman, "flighty like," with short, nervous steps. In short 
he is an undeveloped kind of person. A careful and reliable woman 
described him as a simpleton. 

» It is a pity Mrs. Stevenson felt called upon to be so reticent. "There is a side 
to the lives of these men wliich must remain untold" is all she vouchsafes. {The 
ZuHi Indians, p. 38.) The la'mana who was married to a man she mentions, but she 
refers tQ the couple merely "as two of the hardest workers in the Pueblo and among 
the most prosperous." Stating that the la'mana never marry women and seldom, 
it is understood, have any sexual relations with them, she reports that We'wha was 
reputed t9 be the father of several children, his paternity in one case at least being 
undoubted. 
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He is, nevertheless, one of the dancers, for he was initiated into 
the ko'tikili,^ as are all la'mana, just like other boys.^ The night I 
saw U'k dancing during the sha'lako ceremonial he was in the 
chaakwena dance, that is with the set of dancers from the uptsana 
kiwitsine.^ He was clothed in the ordinary woman's dress and 
buckskin leggings plus the usual Hopi dance blanket. He had a 
downy white feather in his hair, otherwise his hair was dressed in 
the regular woman's style, bang and turned up queue. He came 
in to the house fourth in the Une of dancers but soon fell out of line 
and danced separately, opposite the line. Representing a female 
personage, as I was told he did — that is the position he would 
naturally take. Before the dancers withdrew, he took a place in 
the line again, number six. His dance step was much less vigorous 
than the others; but that is true too of normal males personating 
"goddesses." U'k is not as tall as the other la'mana, his stature is 

' The initiation takes place between seven and eleven, the age falling necessarily 
uncertainly because the ceremonial takes place quadrennially. At any rate this age 
is prior to that when female dress is definitely assumed, about twelve. Nevertheless, 
judging from the youngster now qualifying as a la'mana, a boy is marked down for one 
year sooner, and he is initiated into the kcftikili in the knowledge that he is to become 
a la'mana. 

' Girls are not initiated as a regular thing into the ko'tikili. There are only four 
women in it now — a married woman with children, two older widows, a much married 
but now husbandless woman, the katsotsl I have already referred to. 

Two reasons for not initiating girls as well as boys were given me at different 
times by my old man informant. Girls would not talk as boys would of what they 
saw. So there was no need to initiate them to keep their mouths shut. So much 
for his offhand bit of rationalism. When I pressed him f6r his tradition he related 
that in the first days women were taken into the Wtikili. These were the days when 
the kt/ko themselves came and went between the Pueblo and Mluwala. The women 
among the kofko fell in love with them and unwilling to be left behind accompanied 
them to ko'luwala. Lonesome there, they wanted to be brought back to the ashiwi. 
Such iiightiness was too much for the ko'ko and so the women were no longer admitted 
into the ko'tikili. 

The reason for taking women into the k</tikili is to me still obscure. In her 
earliest publication on Zufii Mrs. Stevenson states that the female initiates have to 
take a vow of celibacy for life and that as a woman member grows old she chooses her 
successor. In her later publication Mrs. Stevenson omits these statements. I have 
been told that if a girl were frightened by a bad dream she might be initiated, or, if 
sick, she might choose to go into the ko'tikili instead of one of the fraternities. (C/. 
The Zuai Indians, p. 65.) If not initiated under these circumstances, she would die. 

» To that kiwitsine he therefore belongs. 
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more that of a woman than a man. His features, however, are 
masculine. Their expression in this dance was that of animal-like 
dumb patience. 

When U'k fell out of line the audience, an audience mostly of 
women with their children, girls, and a few old men, grinned and 
even chuckled, a very infrequent display of amusement during these 
sha'lako dances.* "Did you notice them laughing at her?" my 
Cherokee hostess asked me on my return. "She is a great joke to 
the people — not because she is a la'mana, but because she is half- 
witted." 

Neither U'k nor the other two la'mana are members of any 
of the esoteri c fraternities. Of the other la'mana my aged informant 
had known one, and one only belonged to a fraternity, the Bed- 
bug fraternity. 

When prepared for burial the corpse of a la'mana is dressed in 
the usual woman's outfit, with one exception, under the woman's 
skirt a pair of trousers are put on.* "And on which side of the 
graveyard will he be buried?"' I asked, with eagerness of heart if 
not of voice, for here at last was a test of the sex status of the 
la'mana. "On the south side, the men's side, of course. Kwash lu* 
dtsU tea'mS (Is this man not) ? " And my old friend smiled the pecu- 
liarly gentle smile he reserved for my particularly unintelligent 
questions. 

New York City. 

I Aside from the merriment produced by the kc/yemshi, the only other show of 
amusement I saw was called forth by the little boys in the hemishi'kwe dance, boys 
ho had their faces painted white and wore a pitone to represent female figures. 
' Noted too by Mrs. Stevenson, The Zufli Indians, pp. 312-3. 

• In the center of the graveyard, one of the few Spanish relics in Zufii, stands a 
large wooden cross. It forms the boundary line for this mortuary division of the 
sexes. "Why do you make the division?" I asked my old man informant. "Because 
we do not pray to the women for rain, only to the men." 

* Personal pronouns showing sex are lacking in Zufii. 



